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THE  KID 


The  “Kid”  was  due  today  at  noon. 
Waiting  for  him,  I stood  on  the  platform, 
impatiently  tugging  again  and  again  at 
my  watch.  “Lefty”  Watson  had  given 
me  that  watch,  and  I rarely  treated  it 
roughly;  so  you  can  imagine  how  mad  I 
was.  Before  we  go  any  further,  I’d  bet- 
ter tell  you  who  I am.  I’m  paid  as  a 
trainer,  but  act  more  as  a general  roust- 
about for  the  Boston  Crimson  Hose.  For 
years  they’ve  pampered  temperamental 
stars  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  a pennant. 
For  years  I've  taken  the  cheap  talk 
handed  out  by  these  temperamental 
prima-donnas  and  turned  the  other 
cheek;  but  this  was  the  end.  I was  to  be 
wet  nurse  to  a high  school  kid  who,  be- 
cause he  could  swing  a bat  better  than 
anyone  since  the  “Babe”,  thought  he  was 
more  permanent  with  John  Q.  Public 
than  Franklin.  There  was  no  denying 
that  he  was  a sweetheart  of  a ball-player, 
but  he  should  have  let  someone  else 
spread  the  good  news.  The  train  was 
finally  pulling  in,  so  "Lefty’s”  watch  was 
spared. 

As  soon  as  he  swung  out  that  Pullman 
door,  I spotted  him.  Ilis  curly  brown 
hair  was  uncovered,  and  a sporty  brown 
topcoat  covered  a light  sweater  and  a 
tieless  shirt.  He  looked  around  with  the 
curiosity  of  any  youngster,  but  also  with 
a faint  air  of  boredom.  As  I started  to- 
ward him,  the  Pullman  porter  deposited 
his  grip  and  gave  him  a light  once-over 
with  a brush.  Then  I saw  and  heard  the 
prize  of  the  century. 

“Here,”  he  cracked  without  a smile,  "is 
a little  something  for  all  you’ve  done  for 
me  on  the  trip  out." 

With  that,  in  all  seriousness,  he  pre- 
sented the  dumbfounded  colored  boy  an 


autographed  picture  of  himself.  At  first 
I thought  he  was  kidding,  but  I soon  saw 
that  he  wasn’t.  Well,  to  make  it  short, 
I got  him  safely  to  his  hotel  without  once 
busting  him.  I still  don’t  know  how  I 
did  it. 

As  in  all  big  league  camps  the  word  was 
passed  around;  and  every  time  the  “Kid” 
came  to  bat,  the  pitchers  bore  down,  the 
infield  tightened  up,  and  the  outfielders 
cut  their  kidding.  But.  to  the  dismay  of 
nearly  all  of  us,  the  “Kid”  came  through. 
He  busted  the  apple  at  a merry  clip  and 
his  fielding  was  peerless.  As  the  days 
rolled  on.  he  became  better  and  better, 
and  the  hotels  became  more  and  more 
unbearable.  The  reporters  had  eyes  for 
no  one  but  him,  and  it  was  getting  aw- 
fully monotonous  to  hear  of  nothing  else 
but  this  fresh  kid.  But  give  the  devil 
his  due;  the  “Kid”  deserved  it  all. 

One  morning  I was  in  a downtown 
beanery,  eating  and  trying  to  forget  my 
woes.  Some  shady-looking  character  sit- 
ting next  to  me  asked  for  the  ketchup. 
When  I passed  it  to  him,  I thought  I’d 
seen  him  somewhere  before;  but  I 
couldn't  have  recognized  my  own  brother 
through  those  whiskers.  So  I forgot  all 
about  him  and  went  on  reading  my  pa- 
per. He  left  after  a while,  and  I was  alone 
with  the  counter-man. 

“Shows  you  what  drink  can  do  to  a 
man.  You’d  never  think  to  look  at  that 
bum  that  he’d  once  been  one  of  the  great- 
est pitchers  in  big  league  ball.” 

My  ears  perked  up  at  this.  “You  mean 
that  fellow  that  was  sitting  next  to  me? 
What’s  his  name?” 

“Twister  Malone,”  was  the  answer. 

“Twister  Malone!”  I said  half  to  my- 
self. No  wonder  that  ugly  pan  had 
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looked  familiar.  I'd  seen  him  pitch 
through  two  World  Series,  winning  them 
almost  single-handed.  They  called  him 
“Twister”  because  of  the  funny  twist  in 
his  delivery.  He  had  kicked  around  the 
world  plenty  before  he  ever  became  a 
pitcher,  and  once  as  a mate  on  a tramp 
steamer  he  had  gone  lion-hunting  in 
India.  At  that  time,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise. he  discovered  that  the  barrel  of  a 
high-powered  rifle  was  grooved  in  a 
winding  fashion.  So,  when  he  started  to 
pitch,  he  adopted  this  twisting  style, 
trying  to  get  more  power  into  his  pitches. 
And  it  really  worked,  but  only  for  him. 
Other  pitchers  tried  to  copy  his  style, 
but  their  arms  couldn't  stand  the  strain. 

“Does  he  come  here  often?”  I queried, 
with  the  birth  of  a brilliant  little  brain- 
storm in  the  back  of  my  head. 

“Nearly  every  morning,”  said  the 
waiter. 

“If  he  comes  in  tomorrow,  tell  him  to 
stick  around.  I'll  be  back  about  the  same 
time.”  With  that  I paid  my  check  and 
left. 

Sure  enough,  the  next  day  when  I went 
down  to  the  hash-house,  there  was 
“Twister”  sitting  on  a stool,  eating  away. 

"Hello,  ‘Twister  ,”  I murmured  as  I 
slipped  into  an  adjoining  stool.  “How’s 
things  going?” 

He  gave  me  a long  story:  how  he’d 
broken  up  with  his  wife  and  family.  He’d 
gone  pretty  much  to  the  dogs.  I realized 
soon,  however,  that  he’d  stopped  drink- 
ing and  was  on  the  mend.  This  bumming 
around  had  made  him  just  as  tough 
physically,  and  otherwise,  as  a man  could 
be.  He  was  just  the  man  I wanted. 

I leaned  toward  him  confidentially  and 
said,  “Listen,  ‘Twister’,  I've  got  a little 
plan.  How’d  you  like  to  earn  ten,  hon- 
estly? You  see,  it’s  like  this " 

It  was  a Sunday  afternoon,  a couple  of 
weeks  after  I had  seen  “Twister”  Malone, 
and  the  Hose  were  playing  an  exhibition 


game  in  some  small  tank  town.  Not  the 
whole  first  club  was  in  there,  but  at  my 
insistence  the  “Skipper”  had  the  “Kid” 
in  his  customary  outfield  berth.  Our 
flingers  weren’t  having  too  good  a day, 
and  this  local  team  was  holding  its  own. 
The  “Kid”  was  doing  so-so;  playing  his 
field  errorlessly,  but  not  in  his  usual 
brilliant  fashion,  and  collecting  only  a 
weak  handle-hit  in  two  times  up.  One 
of  the  big  reasons  for  his  poor  day  was  a 
“rube”  sitting  along  the  sidelines,  all 
dressed  up  in  his  best  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  suit.  This  worthy  had  a loud, 
stentorian  voice  that  boomed  to  every 
corner  of  the  field,  and  his  utmost  efforts 
were  bent  on  getting  under  the  “Kid’s” 
skin.  He  was  doing  an  admirable  job  of 
it,  too.  The  crowd  was  behind  him  whole- 
heartedly because  the  “Kid”  wasn’t  tak- 
ing his  medicine  too  affably.  In  the 
sixth  the  “Kid”  came  to  bat  with  the 
bases  choked  and  one  down.  He  hit  a 
screaming  line-drive  that,  I'll  admit, 
should  have  been  a hit;  but  the  second- 
sacker  made  a miraculous  stab  of  it  and 
doubled  “Doc”  Moore,  our  venerable 
center  fielder,  off  second.  Even  the  most 
prejudiced  admitted  that  he  had  just 
complaints  for  grand  larceny  charges, 
but  the  “rube”  in  the  suit  admitted  no- 
thing. 

“It’s  a wonder  you  got  it  off  the 
ground,”  he  bellowed.  "Pack  up  your 
wares  and  go  back  to  Class  D to  peddle 
them.” 

By  this  time  the  “Kid”  was  boiling. 
On  the  way  out  to  the  pastures  he  kicked 
his  glove  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  all 
his  troubles  and  got  a mild  round  of  boos 
that  didn’t  help  any.  He  then  proceeded 
to  make  his  day  more  miserable  by  boot- 
ing in  two  runs  and  handing  the  opposi- 
tion an  8-to-7  lead  on  a silver  platter.  Of 
course,  his  pal  took  advantage  of  this 
lapse  and  rode  him  unmercifully.  Our 
side  went  down  in  order  until  the  last  of 
the  ninth,  when  we  got  men  on  first  and 
third  with  one  down.  The  next  batter 
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hoisted  a long  fly  to  center  field,  and  Lee 
Johnson  on  third  faked  for  home  and 
“Doc”  More  made  second  on  the  throw- 
in.  There  were  two  down,  men  on  sec- 
ond and  third,  one  run  needed  for  a tie 
and  two  for  the  win;  and  the  "Kid"  was 
np. 

“Don’t  worry,  pitcher,”  chortled  his 
buddy  from  the  sidelines,  “I  could  fan 
him  myself.” 

What  we  all  had  been  expecting  hap- 
pened. The  “Kid”  blew  sky  high. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  out  and  try  it, 
wise  guy?  Or  else  shut  up!” 

“Thanks  for  the  invite,”  was  the  cool 
retort,  and  the  “rube”  got  up  and  calmly 
walked  out  to  the  mound.  I suppose  the 
stands  were  just  as  surprised  as  the 
“Kid”  at  this,  let  alone  the  fact  that 
the  pitcher  willingly  surrendered  his 
glove  and  walked  off  with  a wide  grin. 

Though  the  “Kid”  felt  rather  foolish 
at  all  this,  he  couldn’t  back  down  now, 
and  he  took  his  place  at  the  plate.  The 
heckler  shed  his  coat  and  vest  and  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  to  take  a few  preparatory 
warm-up  pitches.  The  stands  were  roll- 
ing in  their  seats  by  the  time  he  finished. 
He  looked  about  as  much  at  home  on 
that  mound  as  a penguin  at  a Hawaiian 
tea-party.  Even  the  “Kid”  smiled,  and 
he  had  a revengeful  look  in  his  eye. 

Now,  the  preliminaries  were  over. 
The  “Kid”  swung  his  bat  a couple  of 
times.  The  country  boy  had  already  ar- 
ranged a set  of  signals  with  the  catcher. 
He  shrugged  off  a few  signs,  then  nodded 
and  stepped  onto  the  rubber.  Immedi- 
ately, the  veterans  could  see  he'd  lost 
that  ungainliness  he'd  exhibited  in  warm- 
ing up.  He  rocked  forward  in  a smooth 
delivery,  whipping  his  body  and  arm 
through  in  perfect  unison.  As  the  Ump 
remarked  later,  “That  ball  looked  like 
a bisected  aspirin  coming  up.”  It  split 
the  heart  of  the  plate,  and  the  astonished 
“Kid”  had  one  big  strike  on  him;  and  the 
crowd  was  screaming  for  blood,  his  blood. 


Again  the  yokel  let  fly.  Again  it  was  the 
high,  hard  one,  forcing  the  “Kid”  back 
off  the  plate;  and  the  count  was  even. 
The  catcher  snapped  the  ball  back,  and 
with  hardly  a wasted  motion  the  “rube” 
swung  into  the  same  delivery.  But  this 
wasn’t  the  hard  one!  You  could  count 
the  stitches  on  that  horsehide  and  write 
a thesis  in  psychology  while  that  ball 
floated  up.  The  “Kid”  went  for  it  hook, 
line,  and  sinker  and  nearly  broke  his 
back  in  the  effort.  The  stands  were  on 
their  feet  now  and  roaring  for  the  kill. 
The  grin  on  the  “Kid’s”  face  had  long 
since  been  erased,  and  he  looked  now  as 
if  he  could  gladly  commit  hari-kari.  The 
“rube”  wiped  off  his  brow  and  got  set 
for  the  next  pitch.  His  body  leaned  for- 
ward in  that  sweet  symphony  of  motion, 
and  he  let  fly. 

At  first,  I thought  it  was  going  to  land 
in  the  third-base  bleachers.  The  “Kid“ 
stood  there,  his  bat  on  his  shoulder,  and 
watched  the  prettiest  curve  he’d  ever 
seen  cut  the  heart  of  the  plate.  He  didn’t 
have  to  wait  for  the  Ump  to  jerk  up  his 
thumb  in  that  characteristic  gesture. 
He  scaled  his  bat  into  the  outfield  and 
stormed  towards  the  dugout. 

Someone  in  the  stands  started  chant- 
ing, “Champ,  Champ,  Champ,  the 
Chump  is  marching!”  And  soon  they  all 
picked  it  up.  The  “Kid”  went  wild  at 
this  but  wisely  kept  on  towards  the  show- 
ers. 

I walked  over  to  the  “rube”  and 
handed  him  a ten-spot,  saying,  “That’s 
the  best  money  I ever  spent,  ‘Twister’!” 

I suppose  you  knew  all  along  who  the 
“rube”  was,  but  you  don’t  know  that  I 
got  a nice  fat  bonus  for  “re-discovering” 
him;  and  he’s  all  made  up  with  his  wife 
and  everything  is  clear  sailing  for  him. 

By  the  way,  you  can  see  the  “Kid”  any 
time  now  kicking  around  with  “Twister”. 
They’re  the  best  of  pals. 

W.  J.  Ward,  ’41 
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HEADLIGHTS 


The  rain  beat  powerfully  and  inces- 
santly against  the  little  red  telegraph 
shanty,  No.  5,  of  the  North-Central  Rail- 
road Company.  Inside,  two  men.  secure 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  were  lean- 
ing over  the  telegraph,  conversing  in  low 
tones.  The  younger  one,  “Jim”  McKay, 
seemed  interested  in  the  words  of  "Pat” 
Davis,  an  old-timer  on  the  road. 

Suddenly  a tinkle  was  heard  on  the 
nearby  telephone.  “Pat”  sprang  to  an- 
swer it.  but  “Jim”  was  the  quicker  of  the 
two.  Even  from  where  Davis  was  stand- 
ing. he  could  hear  the  bellowing  voice  of 
the  road  superintendent  saying,  “Hello — 
Ryan  speaking — is  this  you,  Jim?  Say, 
tell  Pat  to  jump  on  the  next  freight  train 
down — tell  Pat  to  be  sure  to  bring  his 
record  book — you  take  over  the  station. 
All  right;  ’night.” 

“Jim”  delivered  the  message  to  “Pat,” 
who  replied.  “All  right,  ‘Jim;’  now  just 
be  on  the  job  tonight  and  watch  every- 
thing sharply.  Tonight  reminds  me  of  a 
storm  we  had  seventeen  years  ago.  Well, 
here's  the  ‘91’;  I’ve  got  to  be  getting 
along.  Good  night.” 

He  slammed  the  door,  and  “Jim” 
could  hear  him  shouting  to  the  brakeman 
above  the  roar  of  the  train.  “Jim”  pressed 
his  face  against  the  cold  glass,  and 
watched  the  trainmen  give  the  signal  to 
go. 

As  the  huge  locomotive,  with  a weird 
shriek  of  her  whistle,  moved  slowly  down 
the  hill  and  into  the  intense  darkness  be- 
low, the  boy  felt  a sudden  sinking  in  his 
heart.  A moment  later  a faint  whistle 
broke  the  monotony. 

Outside  the  wind  waxed  stronger,  the 
storm  having  turned  into  a gale.  He  re- 


turned to  his  chair  to  read  a school  book. 
He  was  disturbed  from  his  study,  by  a 
sudden  clicking  of  the  wires.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and  said.  “Gee,  have  I been 
drowsing?”  .He  manipulated  the  instru- 
ment, and  listened.  Soon  the  words 
came  flashing  across  the  wires: 

“Station  No.  4.  ‘99’  special  tonight. 
L.C.  limited  11:50.  Right  of  Way.  H.L.” 

“Jim”  read  the  message  several  times 
and  said  to  himself,  “That  means  the 
lumber  camp  must  be  sending  their  ship- 
ment of  logs  down  tonight,  and  is  going 
to  meet  the  Limited  at  the  station  here 
at  11:50.  The  “99”  must  have  the  right 
of  way.  Suddenly  a flash  of  lightning 
rent  the  air.  The  boy  fell  on  his  face. 

An  hour  later  he  came  to  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  He  groaned  when  he  dis- 
covered it  was  11:47.  He  grasped  a box 
of  red  lights  and  stumbled  into  the  storm. 
With  a cry  of  joy  he  saw  the  lights  of  the 
“99”  a few  hundred  yards  away.  At  the 
same  time  he  heard  the  shrieking  of  the 
Limited’s  whistle,  as  it  bore  down  on 
him.  He  tugged  at  the  switch,  but  could 
not  budge  it.  With  superhuman  strength, 
he  threw  himself  at  the  switch  handle. 
It  moved  into  place.  The  “99”  with  a 
terrible  burst  of  speed  swept  onto  her 
siding,  while  the  last  coach  just  grazed 
the  Limited’s  pilot. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  “Jim”  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  the  hospital.  Ryan  paid 
him  a visit.  “ ‘Jim,’  my  boy,”  he  said 
proudly,  “you’ve  saved  us  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  wrecks  in  the  history  of 
the  road.  And  don't  forget  to  remind  me 
to  give  you  the  purse  of  gold;  the  pas- 
sengers collected  for  you.” 

D.  F.  Brayton,  ’44 
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THE  OLD  GRAY  MERE 


The  following  is  dedicated  to  that 
hardy,  tireless,  seemingly  superhuman 
being,  the  mother.  Her  day  starts  in  a 
chilled  house  soon  after  the  sun  has 
stretched  its  neck  over  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  ends  only  after  the  entire  fam- 
ily is  safely  burrowed  in  for  the  night. 
W1  10  sets  the  breakfast  table?  makes  the 
orange  juice  and  toast?  pulls  up  the 
window  blinds?  brings  in  the  milk  and 
morning  paper?  What  is  the  unseen, 
mysterious  force  that  turns  you  out  of 
bed  on  school  mornings?  irons  your 
shirts  and  washes  your  sox?  Honest, 
kids;  it  isn’t  the  Blue  Fairy!!  . . .No, 
wiseguy,  it  ain’t  Yahoodi,  either!!  It’s 
your  mother;  your  hard-working,  un- 
appreciated mother. 

The  privations  undergone  by  the 
mother  are  many,  but  that  which  en- 
tails the  greatest  perseverance  and  calm 
is  prying  a hundred  or  more  pounds  of 
flesh  and  bones  from  a soft  mattress. 
The  approach  may  differ  in  various 
households,  but  laboratory  tests  have  re- 
vealed that  the  difficulties  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  every  home.  Statistics 
show  that  more  boys  of  school  age  are 
permanently  maimed  between  the  hours 
of  7:15  and  8:00  a.m.  than  during  any 
other  period  of  the  day. 

“Why,”  you  may  ask,  “are  more  boys 
of  school  age  permanently  maimed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7:15  and  8:00  a.m.?” 

Eh  bien,  regardez: 

The  scene:  The  foot  of  the  stairway  in 
any  one  of  a million  homes. 

The  time:  Time  to  get  tip,  any  school 
morning. 

The  circumstances:  Mother,  at  foot  of 
stairway,  gazes  hopefully  at  door  of  room 


in  which  the  inert  form  of  William  is 
prostrate. 

[7:15] 

Mother  (sweet  and  low):  Will-yum, 
time  to  get  up. 

Will  (blissfully):  Z-z-z-z-z-. 

Mother  (patiently):  William,  it’s  7:15. 

Will  (blissfully):  Z-z-z-z-z. 

Mother  (neither  sweet  nor  low):  Wil- 
liam, get  up! 

Mother  (the  crafty  tactician):  Will- 
yum,  we’re  having  Jello  chocolate  pud- 
ding for  dessert. 

Will  ( indifferently ):  Z-z-z-z-z. 

Mother  (acknowledging  defeat,  tacks): 
William,  are  you  going  to  get  up,  or  do 
I have  to  go  up  to  you  myself? 

Will  (non-committally):  Z-z-z-z-z. 

Mother  (pretending  to  ascend  stairs): 
Just  wait  till  I get  my  hands  on  you! 

Will  (blithely  waiting):  Z-z-z-z-z. 

Mother  (climbs  stairs  determinedly, 
proclaiming  her  troubles  to  an  unheed- 
ing world):  That  boy  of  mine  will  give 
me  prostration;  and  with  all  the  work 
I’ve  got  to  do  today.  (Arrives  at  unco- 
operative one’s  door — to  self):  My,  don’t 
he  look  sweet,  all  curled  up  there  like 
that,  just  like  when  he  was  a ba — . 
(Aloud):  William,  will  you  get  up,  or  do 
I have  to  drag  you  out  of  bed?  Lands,  I 
ain't  never  seen  such  a lazy  boy,  just  like 
his  brother.  It’s  a blessed  good  thing  he 
doesn’t  have  to  go  out  and  make  a liv- 
ing. Get  up  now! 

Will  (vaguely  aware  all  is  not  well ): 
Mumff  shay? 

Mother  (well-versed  in  the  Morphean 
dialect):  I said  get  up,  it’s  way  after 
quarter-past  seven. 

Will  (desperately):  Im  minnut. 
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Mother:  Now!  (Seizes  edge  of  cover- 
lets, stripping  them  from  the  huddled 
form.  Deposits  them  at  foot  of  bed, 
leaving  the  pajamaed  William  exposed  to 
the  chilling  blasts  of  the  icy  North  wind.) 

Will  (indignant):  Hey,  cut  that  out! 
What  a dirty  trick. 

Mother:  Now  will  you  get  up? 

Will  (fingers  crossed):  Ya.  Ya.  only  go 
downstairs. 

Mother  (departing  in  triumph):  Don’t 
forget  to  put  on  clean  sox. 

Will  (patronizingly):  Ya,  ya.  O.K. 
(Peers  to  see  if  Mother  is  hiding  on  stairs. 
Coast  is  clear.  Pulls  blankets  back  over 
self  and  snuggles  ecstactically):  Ahh  . . . 
Z-z-z-z-z. 

[7:30] 

Mother  (suspicions  aroused  by  pro- 
longed silence):  William,  are  you  getting 
dressed? 

Will  (waking  hastily):  Ya,  Ma.  (Con- 
descendingly dangles  arm  over  edge  of 
bed  to  grope  for  stocking.  Clean  sox  are 
on  dresser.  Will  sees  them  and  rectifies 
mistake  by  pulling  arm  out  of  cold  into 
the  shelter  of  the  benignant  blanket): 
Ahh  . . . Z-z-z-z-z. 

[7:40] 

Mother  (not  fooled  and  riot  aboiw  in- 
trigue herself,  with  feigned  alarm)  : Wil- 
liam, what’s  the  matter  with  you?  It’s 
eight  o’clock. 

Will  (completely  taken  in,  vaults  out 

of  bed):  What?  Oh  gosh!  Why  di ? 

(Suddenly  sees  through  plot,  but  it  is  too 
late.  He  is  out  of  bed.)  Oh,  what  a dirty 
trick! 

Mother  ( quite  pleased  with  herself,  the 
vixen):  Now  you  come  down  here  right 
away. 

Will  (overwhelmed  by  superior  strat- 
egy): Well,  O.K. 

\Let  us  allow , oh,  say  fifteen  minutes, 
for  Ma  ster  11  illiam  to  make  as  adequate 
a toilette  as  his  conscience  uill  permit. 
He  is  now  at  the  breakfast  table.) 

Will  (exuberant  at  having  descended 


before  8):  Gee,  I'm  starved.  Whacha  got 
for  breakfast? 

Mother:  Orange  juice,  oatmeal,  toast, 
and  milk. 

Will:  Aw,  gee.  Ma,  we  had  that  two 
days  ago.  Amelia  got  no  pancakes? 

Mother  (apologetically):  I got  up  late 
this  morning  and  didn’t  get  a chance  to 
make  them. 

Will:  Just  the  day  I get  up  early  we 
ain’t  got  pancakes.  (Magnanimously): 
Oh.  well,  that’s  life. 

Mother:  Eat  your  oatmeal,  William. 

IF  ill:  Sure  ,Ma.  (Dabbles  with  out- 
meal  more  vigorously . 'Inspired,  pushes 
away  outmeal.)  I’m  not  very  hungry  this 
morning,  Ma. 

Mother:  Drink  your  milk,  then. 

Will:  M a,  why  can’t  I drink  coffee? 
I’m  old  enough. 

Mother:  Growing  boys  shouldn’t  drink 
coffee. 

Will:  Gee,  Ma,  everybody  drinks  cof- 
fee; who  can’t  I?  All  the  kids  call  me  a 
sop. 

Mother:  That’s  all  right,  milk  is  good 
for  you. 

Will  (sulking):  Aw,  gee. 

Mother:  I’m  leaving  a clean  handker- 
chief by  your  lunch,  so  you  won’t  forget 
to  take  one. 

Will  (gulping  remnants  of  breakfast): 
Well,  got  to  be  going  now.  So  long. 
(Dashes  out  door,  forgetting  both  lunch 
and  handkerchief). 

But  don’t  relax  now,  because  William’s 
Ma  can’t  either.  The  above  is  but  one- 
scrillionth  of  her  daily  misadventures,  for 
her  day  is  scarce  begun.  William  is  gone 
and  momentarily  forgotten,  but  William 
loves  his  Ma  and  leaves  her  daily  me- 
mentos of  his  cherubic  self,  lest  she  for- 
get. His  room,  for  instance:  His  room, 
relieved  only  of  necessities  vital  to  that 
day’s  existence,  is  a sight  to  make  sore 
eyes  sorer.  Think,  oh  think,  I pray  you, 
of  that  poor  woman,  trudging  wearily  up 
the  William-worn  stairs,  having  devoted 
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the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  hoping  against 
hope,  praying  against  fate,  that  William’s 
room  will  be  reasonably  neat.  I sob  as  I 
hear  the  stifled  groan,  the  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion as  she  enters  the  room,  and  is  con- 
fronted by  the  cyclonic  disorder,  capable 
of  being  wreaked  only  by  her  William. 
A momentary  flash  of  imbecile  pride  at 
the  intense  thoroughness  of  the  disorder 
sweeps  through  her  bony  frame.  Who 
can  tell  what  she  feels  for  the  barbarian, 
the  brute  that  is  her  son?  It’s  horrible, 
horrible  ...  I choke  as  I write.  But  stop! 
halt!  Shed  tears  not  for  this  woman 
alone!  Think!  look!  Is  this  woman 
YOUR  mother?  Are  YOU  a slave-owner? 
Are  YOU  a taskmaster?  Is  YOUR 
mother  forced  into  servitude  by  A’OUR 
thoughtlessness?  Nay,  nay,  let  it  not  be! 

“What  can  we  do?”  you  say. 

Harken  well  unto  my  words: 

(1)  Assure  Mother  that  henceforth  she 
need  not  arise  until  she  is  so  in- 
clined. 

(2)  Get  up  at  least  two  hours  before 
your  usual  waking  hour  and  descend 
silently  into  kitchen:  light  fire,  set 
table,  make  steaming  breakfast, 
make  own  lunch,  tidy  up  house, 
leave  breakfast  tray  beside  mother's 
bed,  slip  noiselessly  from  house. 

(3)  Hurry  home  from  school:  wash 
breakfast  dishes,  finish  cleaning 
house,  make  beds,  prepare  hot  sup- 
per consisting  of  mother's  favorite 
dishes.  Mother,  meanwhile,  is  en- 
joying self  in  movies. 


Well,  there  it  is,  kids;  it’s  as  easy  as  it 
looks.  Of  course,  this  is  just  a simple 
outline,  and  incidentals  such  as  washing 
windows,  waxing  floors,  and  beating  rugs 
are  bound  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 
But  with  just  a month's  application  of 
sincere  effort  on  our  part,  a radical 
change  will  be  noted  in  our  respective 
mothers.  The  lines  of  toil  and  care  will 
vanish,  and  the  blooming  beauty  that 
she  knew  in  her  youth  will  be  reborn. 
Think,  oh  think,  of  this  rejuvenated  wo- 
man, who  once  viewed  the  day  before 
her  with  despair  or  resignation,  now  un- 
troubled by  daily  cares.  Look  at  this 
carefree  Pollyanna!  Is  this  the  woman 
whom  you  once  knew,  afflicted  with  dish- 
pan  hands,  wash-day  blues,  and  middle- 
age  skin? 

“Remarkable!”  you  say. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  say  I;  but  we,  each 
one  of  us,  have  the  power  to  create  such 
a woman. 

“Goody!”  you  say.  “When  shall  we 
start?” 

Fine,  let’s  start  tomor — . . . How 
about  next  we — ? Wait,  here’s  a better 
idea.  Let’s  start  off  the  first  thing  next 
September.  That  way  we’ll  be  starting 
off  with  a fresh  school  year,  and  mean- 
while we  shall  have  had  the  whole  sum- 
mer to  practice  getting  up  early. 

Now,  as  I was  saying.  . . . Say,  whom 
are  you  calling  a hypocrite?  Hey.  put 
down  that  bottle.  Hey,  don't  throw  th — ! 
Oohh Z-z-z-z-z-z. 


Bernard  S.  Miller,  '41 
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A STUDY  IN  JUST  PLAIN  RED 


Well,  now  we  go  to  first  period. 

"Hey,  Johnson,  what  have  we  got  first 
period?  Math?  Okay,  thanks.” 

Math  book,  math  book,  where’d  I put 
that  math  book?  Oh,  here  it  is.  No 
home  lesson  in  it,  either,  which  means 
none  was  assigned,  I hope. 

“Huh?  What  test?  You're  crazy, 
Johnson;  we  don't  have  any  math  test 
today.  Oh.  wait  a minute!  That’s  right. 
What  props?  Seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
nineteen?  Okay,  thanks." 

Now  to  do  some  fast  studying  on  the 

way  to  math Let  me  see;  uh-huh; 

uh-huh;  that’s  okay,  but  how  do  they 
get  this  step?  I don't  see  that  at  all. 
Well,  maybe  it’s  . . . 

“Ooof!  you  cl oh,  excuse  me  sir. 

Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  Xo,  sir.  I won't,  sir. 
Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  sir." 

Whew!  Wh  ere  was  I?  Oh,  yes;  angle 
y is  the  . . . 

“What’s  that,  Thompson?  That's 
right,  we  do  have  math  in  109,  don't  we? 
Almost  went  right  past  it.’ 

Oh,  well.  I'll  just  skip  seventeen.  Let’s 
have  a look  at  Proposition  Eighteen  . . . 
O-oh,  this'll  be  a slaughter.  Shark  Ranck 
had  better  be  in  good  form  today. 

“Sir?  Oh,  no,  sir;  I was  just  having  a 
last-minute  check-up.  Yes,  sir;  I’m  put- 
ting it  away  now.” 

Well,  let’s  see;  what’s  on  the  board? 
1 knew  it!  Proposition  Eighteen!  1 might 
as  well  begin  my  lunch  now;  fortify  my- 
self against  the  ravages  of  over-cogita- 
tion. 

“Why,  shir,  I am  no'  ea'ing.  I (ulp) 
ne’er  ea’  befo’  the  lu’sh  pewio’.  (Gulp!) 
No,  sir;  I don’t  mind  so  much  the  mark 
for  eating,  or  the  three  for  lying;  it's  the 
three  for  attempted  cheating  that  I think 
are  unfair.  No,  sir;  I just  don’t  see  why 
I should  be  marked  if  my  book  hap- 
pened to  fall  open  to  Proposition  Eight- 


een. But  . . . yes,  sir.” 

What  a gyp!  Seven  marks!  Egad,  you 
might  think  Ed  been  cheating!  Well,  it’s 
lucky  I got  the  construction  part  of  it, 
anyway. 

"Hey,  Thompson,  slip  us  the  first. 
Huh?  Okay,  then  I'll  give  to  you  after 
I get  it  from  Ranck. 

“Hey,  Ranck!  Okay,  thanks.” 

Say,  this  solution  is  pretty  neat.  Just 
like  I would  have  done  it.  You’ve  got  to 
hand  it  to  Ranch;  he  sure  makes  swell 
gyp  sheets. 

"Okay,  Thompson;  you  don't  have  to 
get  tough  about  it.  I was  just  finishing 
up.  Remember.  Thorner’s  after  you.” 

Ell  just  make  a last-minute  checkup, 
and  then  pass  it  in. 

“Sure  this  is  all  right,  Ranck?  Okay; 
thanks.” 

Let  me  see;  Ed  better  act  nonchalant 
about  this. 

“Sir?  Why,  sir,  I always  finish  tests 
quickly.  Fast-finishing  Fred,  they  used 
to  call  me;  fast -finishing  Fred,  finishing- 
fluently-faked-physics  . . . yes,  sir!” 

That’s  the  trouble  with  these  teachers; 
they’re  dessicated,  mummified,  fossilized. 
(Any  resemblance  here  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, Mr.  X;  honest.)  ...  The  next  per- 
iod’s coming  around  fast.  Ed  better  get 
busy  on  my  Latin.  H-m-m-m,  what’s  this 
subjunctive  for? 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  I am  doing  math;  my 
math  home  lesson,  sir.  Why,  sir,  you  just 
put  the  assignment  on  the  front  board! 
Humph!” 

Well,  maybe  it’s  just  subjunctive  of  at- 
traction. That’s  two  lines  of  translation 
done,  anyway;  only  a hundred  and  seven 
to  go.  There’s  just  a few  seconds  of  this 
period  left,  and  then  on  oral  Latin  test. 
And  I haven’t  been  called  on  recently. 
B-r-r-r-r! 

There’s  the  bell.  I guess  it’s  too  late 
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to  do  my  Latin  now.  But  let  me  see; 
there  were  some  chapters  in  English  l 
could  do  during  the  Latin  period  . . . 

[Ed.  Note:  Since  none  of  my  readers 
have  ever  been  in  any  of  the  above  sit- 


uations, I find  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
these  are  the  thoughts  and  words  of  a 
mythical  B.L.S.  student  . . . Well,  that 
was  fun;  what  shall  we  play  now?  \ 

Alvan  L.  Berner,  '42 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  underlying  purpose  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  founding  ye  olde  Latin  School 
was  to  educate  boys  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages so  that  they  might  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  be  prepared  to  combat  “Satan,  the 
old  deluder”  . . . Benjamin  Franklin’s 
short  term  in  the  school  is  explained  in 
his  autobiography.  The  chief  diplomat  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  entered  gram- 
mar school  (B.L.S.  1714)  at  the  age  of 
eight.  He  continued  there  not  quite  one 
year,  and  had  risen  gradually  to  the  head 
of  his  class.  He  was  then  put  in  the  next 
class,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  third  class 
(Class  II) . At  this  point  his  father,  see- 
ing that  he  had  no  inclination  for  the 
clergy,  for  which  he  was  preparing  him, 
sent  him  to  Mr.  Brownell’s  Mathematics 
School.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to 
work.  . . At  least  two  men  can  enjoy  their 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  no  matter 
who  is  successful  in  the  football  classic: 
Messrs.  Marson  and  Russo,  both  gradu- 
ates of  E.  II.  S.  . . . One  ninth  of  the 
signatures  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  those  of  Latin  School 
graduates.  . . Our  school  is  141  years 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  154  years  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution. . . Mr.  Paul  J.  Wenners  of 
Room  116  conducts  several  University 
Extension  courses  at  Sever  Hall — nota- 
bly the  “Art  of  Straight  Thinking”, 
“Controlling  Human  Behavior”,  “Mod- 
ern Views  on  Education”,  and  “Rise  of 


Human  Ideals”,  which  is  a moral  history 
of  civilization.  [Ed.  Note:  Adults  pay 
tuition  to  hear  the  same  material  that 
boys  receive  by  asking  a “leading  ques- 
tion”] . . . There  are  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  writing  for  the  Regis- 
ter. For  one  thing,  the  author  leaves  an 
indelible  mark  for  posterity,  for  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 
keeps  back  issues  of  the  Register  on  file 
in  its  enduring  building  at  Copley  Square. 
(If  you  have  contributions,  wend  your 
way  to  Room  235  and  leave  same  with 
the  smiling  man  at  the  desk) ....  This 
year,  1941,  will  mark  the  last  year  of  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  that  popular 
column,  “Our  Lords  And  Masters.”  For 
four  years  since  1937  the  column  has 
advocated  the  policy,  “New  faces  are 
desired  faces.”  Next  year  the  “vicious 
circle”  must  begin  at  the  beginning  once 
more;  for,  owing  to  various  reasons,  the 
supply  of  uninterviewed  masters  has 
been  exhausted  this  year.  The  column, 
as  it  is  known  today,  first  saw  print  in 
the  second  Register  of  1937,  the  brain- 
child of  Jack  Sullivan  and  Allan  M. 
Scher.  Its  predecessor  was  a column  of 
informal  chats  with  masters  (but  with- 
out pictures)  called  “Masterviews  or 
Headhunting.”  At  one  time  the  present 
title  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  ver- 
nacular, being  Latinized  to  "Domini 
Nostri  Magistrique.”  We  hope  this  popu- 
lar feature  does  not  become  merely  a 
pleasant  memory. 
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OUR  LORDS  AND  MASTERS 

MR.  ALBERT  J.  VAN  STEENBERGEN:  Teaches 
French  and  German  in  Room  317  . . . Born,  1902, 
Brussels,  Belgium  . . . Came  to  U.S.A.  in  1904 
...  At  a very  early  age,  attended  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School  in  South  Boston  . . . While  he  was 
visiting  Belgium  in  1914,  the  World  War  broke 
out.  He  was  forced  to  remain  in  German-occupied 
territory  for  four  and  one-half  years  . . . While 
there  he  attended  School  of  Education  for  High 
School  Teachers  at  Antwerp  . . . Began  teaching 
French  and  Dutch  at  a state  high  school  in  Belgium, 
1924  . . . Returning  to  America  in  1927,  he  ob- 
tained his  M.A.  at  B.U.,  1931  ...  First  came  to 
B.L.S.  in  1928  as  a lowly  substitute  but  retained 
as  a Junior  Master  . . . Married.  Three  children: 
two  boys,  one  girl  . . . Has  five  brothers-in-law  in 
European  armies  at  present  . . . Speaks  Dutch, 
French,  and  German  . . . Supervises  the  stock- 
room  . . . Has  a large  repertory  of  interesting 
stories  about  World  War  I . . . Admires  Euro- 
pean system  of  education,  where  students  attend 
a combination  high  school  and  college,  gradu- 
ating with  adequate  preparation  for  graduate 
school  or  life  . . . Advises  that  great  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  doing  homelessons  thor- 
oughly . . . Usually  spends  his  summer  in  New 
Hampshire  . . . Resides  in  Dorchester. 

MR.  PETER  F.  DOLAN:  Teaches  Latin  in  Room 
201  ...  Born,  1902,  in  Roxbury  . . . Attended  St. 
Mary's  High  School  and  College  in  Pennsylvania 
...  In  his  youth,  he  engaged  in  all  sports,  but 
preferred  baseball  and  swimming  . . . Worked  as 
an  apiarist  for  several  years  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  and  in  this  capacity  learned  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  honey  in  life  to  compensate 
for  the  few  stings  . . . Returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  worked  in  the  post-office  and  for 
a contracting  firm  . . . Resumed  his  education  at 
B.C.,  receiving  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  . . . 
First  graced  the  teacher's  desk  at  Loyola  College 
and  High  School  in  Montreal,  1930-32  ...  In 
1936  took  a course  in  German  at  Marburq,  Ger- 
many . . . From  1933  to  1938  taught  German 
and  Latin  at  Roxbury  Memorial  for  Boys  . . . 
Came  to  B.L.S.  in  1938  . . . Still  bachelor  . . . 
Among  his  hobbies  are  golf  and  bowling  . . .His 
motto:  "Nil  sine  numine"  . . . Spends  his  summers 
either  in  traveling  or  on  the  South  Shore  . . . 
Resides  in  Allston. 

MR.  FRANK  A.  GILBERT:  Teaches  mathematics  in 
Room  229  . . . Born,  1899,  in  Cambridge  . . . 
Attended  Cambridge  Latin  . . .Degrees  from  B.C. 
— A.B.,  1921;  A.M.,  1922  . . . Started  teaching 
in  1922  at  the  old  B.L.S.  building  on  Warren 
Avenue  . . . Left  B.L.S.  to  spend  one  year  at 
Lewis  Intermediate  School  in  Roxbury  . . . Re- 
turned to  B.L.S.  in  1925  to  teach  all  lower  class 
subjects  from  "math"  to  geography  . . . Has 
been  here  ever  since  ...  In  his  opinion,  Latin 
School  boys  have  not  changed  perceptibly  in  the 
last  two  decades:  same  faults,  same  excuses  . . . 
His  conception  of  the  perfect  Latin  School  boy: 
a scholarly  athlete  with  a wholesome  sense  of 
humor  . . . Believes  the  horrors  of  geometry  would 
be  avoided  by  the  boys  if  they  depended  on 
original  thought  rather  than  on  sheer  memoriza- 
tion of  theorems  . . . Strongly  advocates  the 
classical  education,  especially  as  a foundation  for 
a commercial  career  . . . Vacations  at  his  cottage 
on  Point  Shirley,  Winthrop  sailing  in  a 16-foot 
sloop  built  by  a younger  brother  . . . Resides  in 
Watertown. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE! 


These  words  are  written  in  the  hope  that  they  may  come  before  the  eyes  of 
that  comparatively  small  minority  of  boys  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  Regis- 
ter or  who  have  been  delinquent  in  their  subscription  payments. 

Since  the  first  school  week,  a minute,  but  powerful,  band  of  boys  have  been 
seen  trudging  faithfully  from  room  to  room,  and  exhorting,  coaxing,  and  in  almost 
every  other  way  attempting  to  convince  their  mates  to  purchase  the  school  paper. 
Theirs  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Their  only  rewards  have  been  the  bit  of 
publicity  accorded  them  on  the  third  page  of  each  isue,  experience  in  business 
affairs,  and  the  respect  of  sympathetic  masters.  There  is  only  one  excuse  for 
failing  to  subscribe  to  the  Register  which  we  deem  valid — financial  inability.- — But 
since  there  are  few  boys  in  this  last  category,  the  Circulation  Staff  is  giving  every 
other  non-subscriber  a last  chance  to  mend  his  ways.  Should  the  Yearbook  have 
to  eliminate  many  features  now  planned  for  it,  the  responsibility  will  not  rest  upon 
the  weary  shoulders  of  the  hard-working  staff,  but  rather  on  the  conscience  of  this 
uncooperative  m inority. 

Arthur  H.  White, 
Circulation  Manager 


COLONEL  PENNEY  SAYS: 

“Who  Is  There?  . . . and  not  “Who  Goes  There?” 

In  the  year  1897  I began  my  military  service;  and  I say  the  challenge  of  a 
sentry  on  Interior  Guard  Duty  was  and  is  today,  “Who  is  there?”  and  not  “Who 
goes  there?”  For  some  unknown  reason  on  the  radio  and  in  printed  articles  I 
often  am  startled  by  “Who  goes  there?”  This  expression  might  have  been  used 
in  the  Civil  War;  but  as  that  was  before  my  time.  I would  not  know. 

Rather  a strange  thing  about  Interior  Guard  Duty  is  that  an  order  once 
issued  can  be  countermanded  only  with  difficulty.  Some  time  ago  I read  an 
article  about  an  Army  Post  in  Germany.  The  Commanding  Officer,  noting  a 
bench  on  which  visitors  sat  to  observe  the  campus  or  Parade  Ground,  ordered 
the  bench  painted  and  then  ordered  the  Sentry  on  the  Post  to  forbid  people  to 
sit  on  it  because  of  the  wet  paint.  Twenty  years  later  a Commanding  Officer 
with  some  ambition  noted  the  Sentry’s  Order  and  had  it  countermanded,  as  the 
paint  was  surely  dry  and  probably  all  gone. 

In  1917  I was  a Captain  in  the  8th  Infantry  which  was  in  camp  bordering  a 
very  important  highway.  One  Sunday  I was  detailed  as  Officer  of  the  Day. 
Noticing  that  traffic  on  the  highway  was  unusually  heavy  and  that  many  auto- 
mobiles stopped,  relayed,  and  blocked  traffic,  I issued  orders  to  the  two  sentries 
on  that  side  of  the  Camp  to  prohibit  parking  or  stopping. 

When  relieved  that  evening,  I explained  to  my  successor  the  order  that  I 
had  issued,  so  he  would  rescind  it.  On  Monday  morning  I looked  toward  the 
highway;  and,  to  my  amazement,  the  Sentries  were  dashing  up  to  each  car  and 
driving  it  away.  As  my  authority  was  ended,  I had  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
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the  next  two  days  explaining  to  my  successors  that  the  order  was  a temporary 
one  for  Sunday  traffic  only  and  that  any  car  was  welcome  to  drive  off  the  high- 
way to  observe  the  camp. 

Consequently,  I can  understand  how  it  took  the  German  twenty  years  to 
rescind  the  order  and  why  for  eighty  years  people  are  still  saying,  “Who  goes 
there?”  instead  of  "Who  is  there?” 

George  Penney,  Col.  Infantry,  Retired  and  Instructor  of  Military  Drill 


LATIN  vs.  LATIN 

On  the  night  of  January  .‘list,  the  Boston  Latin  School  assembly  hall  was  the 
scene  of  our  debating  society’s  first  interscholastic  debate  of  the  year.  Our  most 
worthy  opponents  hailed  from  the  Girls’  Latin  School.  The  assembly  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  “Resolved:  the  Powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  Should  Be  Increased.”  The  negative  side  was  upheld  by 
Shirley  Stone,  Cynthia  Codrington,  and  Clara  Sorofman.  Mr.  O’Leary  had 
chosen  Herbert  Hahn,  Paul  Sullivan,  and  Eugene  Lyne  to  represent  B.L.S.  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Lyne  acted  as  chairman. 

The  arguments  for  both  sides  were  extraordinarily  well  presented,  and  honors 
seemed  to  be  divided  equally.  Herbert  Halm  and  Shirley  Stone  were  chosen  the 
best  speakers  of  the  evening.  Hahn  distinguished  himself  especially  for  his  ora- 
tory and  excellent  rebuttal.  Miss  Stone  displayed  a fine  speaking  voice  and  a 
keen,  sparkling  wit.  . . . Praise  must  also  be  accorded  the  Latin  School  Band, 
which  played  during  the  intermissions. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon.  February  12,  our  debating  rivalry  with  Girls’ 
Latin  was  resumed.  The  Junior  Debating  Societies  of  both  schools  met  in  our 
assembly  hall  to  discuss  the  question  “Resolved:  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Should  Be  Elected  For  One  Six-Year  Term.”  Although  the  audience  was 
smaller,  this  debate  was  quite  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  so  many  turn  out  for  these  debates,  and  hope  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 
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EX-BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOLBOY  TELLS  OL 
EXPERIENCES  IN  WAR  TORN  ENGLAND 

[Herman  N.  Chait,  '41] 

| How  a former  Boston  Latin  Schoolboy  escaped  death  by  a scant  few  yards 
when  a bomb  exploded  near  him  is  revealed  in  a letter  received  here  from  London 
The  boy  is  Maurice  Babson,  sixteen,  formerly  of  6 Dunbar  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
better  known  to  his  youthful  Boston  friends  as  “Montie.”  He  was  a student  at 
Latin  School  before  his  family  moved  to  England  in  1937.  “Montie,”  writing  to 
Herman  Chait,  Room  334,  told  of  the  bombing  of  London.  The  air-raid  wrecking 
of  the  Babson  home  had  made  it  necessary  for  “Montie”  to  move  into  an  air-raid 
shelter  while  his  mother  and  sister  were  evacuated  to  the  country.] 

“I  have  a good  deal  to  write  about,”  “Montie”  stated  in  his  letter,  which,  inci- 
dentally, made  known  the  fact  he’s  a trifle  homesick  for  Boston  and  is  considering 
returning  here.  “So  sit  back  and  get  ready  for  my  news.  To  start  with,  as  I ex- 
pect you  know,  a few  months  after  war  was  declared,  raids  began,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  spending  our  nights  in  the  shelter.  But,  despite  it  all,  you  can't 
beat  the  British  spirit,  and  as  much  as  Jerry  can  dish  it  out,  so  can  we  take  it. 

“There  is  one  personal  experience  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about.  I was  out  on  my 
bike  when  suddenly  a bomb  came  whistling  down  from  apparently  nowhere  and 
exploded  about  75  yards  away.  The  terrific  blast  blew  me  from  my  bike  into  a 
nearby  doorway,  which  at  the  moment  was  a very  handy  shelter  from  flying 
shrapnel. 

“Anyway,  I lay  still  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  made  a run  for  a shelter 
until  the  raid  was  over.  Since  then  I haven't  wandered  near  there.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I am  writing  from  an  air-raid  shelter,  and  as  soon  as  I finish  this  letter, 
I intend  going  out  for  a walk. 

“We  were  bombed  out  of  our  house,  and  now  I sleep  at  the  air-raid  shelter 
at  our  firm.  Thank  God  the  place  where  my  mother  and  sister  are  evacuated  is 
very  quiet.  I expect  it  all  sounds  quite  thrilling,  and  boy!  it  sure  is,  especially 
when  Jerry  comes  over  during  the  day  and  guns  go  into  action,  not  to  omit  the 
dog  fights  which  take  place.  But,  anyway,  that’s  during  the  day.  In  the  night, 
as  I expect  you  already  know,  he  comes  over  again  and  repeats  the  same  stunts.” 

“Montie”  apparently  misses  the  Boston  sports  pages  and  is  a little  behind 
on  1940  baseball  results. 

“Who  won  the  world’s  series  and  who  hit  the  most  home  runs?”  he  inquired. 

“How  are  all  the  old  gang?  Do  they  still  live  in  Dunbar  Avenue,  or  have  they 
moved?  If  they  have,  let  me  know  where,  so  that  I can  drop  them  a line.  How 
is  Solly,  Morry,  Robby,*  Herby,*  the  two  Irvings,*  and  Solly  Schwartz? 

“Don’t  be  surprised  if  one  day  I knock  at  your  door.  I’m  dead  keen  and 
serious  about  coming  back  to  Boston.” 

“Montie”  is  probably  due  for  a few  surprises  himself  in  the  form  of  mail 
from  Boston.  Surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  from  their  former  schoolmate,  the 
lads  mentioned  are  planning  to  send  some  trans-Atlantic  mail  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  getting  more  first-hand  war  news  from  the  Ex-Latinite. 

*Robby  is  Silberberg  ’42,  Herby  is  Silverman  ’41,  Irving  is  Greenblatt  ’41- 
“Montie”  was  in  the  class  of  ’41  when  he  left  for  England. 
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B.L.S.  Ices  Dorchester,  4-0 

At  the  Boston  Arena,  Latin's  little 
“Kraut  line”  of  Kineavy,  Casey,  and 
McDermott  unleashed  a four-goal  bar- 
rage that  sent  the  high-flying  lied  and 
Black  sextet  down  to  its  first  defeat  of 
the  campaign.  It  was  Johnny  Kineavy, 
playing  grand  two-way  hockey,  who  stole 
the  spotlight  by  blazing  three  lightning- 
fast  goals  past  the  helpless  Dorchester 
net-minder. 

Midway  through  the  first  period, 
Kineavy  picked  up  a loose  puck  and 
passed  through  the  Dorchester  defense 
to  “Dick"  McDermott,  who  smashed  a 
wicked  "25-foot  drive  past  the  goalie. 
Casey  and  Kineavy  combined  in  the 
second  period  to  put  Latin  ahead,  2-0. 
John,  skating  the  middle-lane,  feinted  the 
two  defensemen  out  of  position  after  re- 
ceiving a perfect  pass  from  Casey  and 
lifted  the  rubber  into  the  drapes. 

Kineavy  dented  the  twine  twice  in  the 
final  chapter  on  slick  passes  from  Casey 
and  McDermott  to  bring  the  scoring  to 
a close. 

The  Latin  lineup:  L.w.  McDermott 
(Fay);  c.  Kineavy  (McGrath,  Con- 
nolly); r.w.  G.  Casey  (Brosnahan) ; l.d. 
Robinson  (R.  Casey);  r.d.  Gill  (Rugo); 
g.  Kelley. 


Latin  Edges  Memorial,  1-0 

The  Purple  and  White  pucksters,  de- 
termined to  cop  the  City  Championship, 
removed  one  more  obstacle  from  their 
path  by  sinking  Roxbury  Memorial  in  a 
close-checking  contest,  1-0.  “Dick” 
McDermott  provided  the  lone  score  of 
the  game  when  he  took  a leading  pass 
from  “Jackie”  Connolly  and  drilled  the 
puck  into  the  strings. 

Play  was  mainly  between  the  blue 
lines  in  the  early  stages  of  the  first  period, 
but  the  pace  quickened  as  time  wore  on. 
Kineavy  and  Casey  were  both  “in"  for 
closeup  shots,  but  the  Memorial  goal- 
tender  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  With 
seconds  remaining  in  the  initial  session. 
Connolly  circled  his  own  net  and  set  out 
for  the  Roxbury  cage  with  McDermott 
skating  the  left  wing.  “Dick"  sifted 
through  the  defense,  picked  up  Con- 
nolly's pass  and  calmly  whipped  the  puck 
over  the  prostrate  Goalie.  The  goal  came 
at  9:48.  just  twelve  seconds  before  the 
bell  sounded. 

Latin,  content  with  the  one  goal  lead, 
settled  back  on  its  blue  line  and  allowed 
Memorial  to  carry  the  attack.  1 he  Rox- 
bury sextet  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
game  vainly  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
Latin  defenses.  The  B.L.S.  forwards, 
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however,  harried  their  foes  constantly 
with  clever  back-checking,  and  the  final 
bell  found  the  score  unchanged. 

The  Latin  lineup  included:  L.w.  Mc- 
Dermott (Fay) ; c.  Kineavv  (McGrath); 
r.w.  G.  Casey  ( Brosnahan,  Connolly) ; 
l.d.  Robinson  (R.  Casey);  r.d.  Gill 
( Rngo) ; g.  Gelley. 

Latin  Toppled  !>y  Commerce,  2-1 

Floundering  Commerce,  ending  a 
three-game  goal  famine,  scored  twice  in 
the  initial  session,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  contest  successfully  defended  its 
lead  against  an  aroused  Latin  sextet  that 
fought  desperately  to  equalize. 

The  first  Commerce  tally  was  highly 
reminiscent  of  some  of  the  current  heavy- 
weight boxing  matches:  if  you  come  late, 
you  miss  it.  The  game  was  scarcely 
under  way  when  the  blue-shirt ed  skaters 
combined  on  a quick-breaking  play  that 
netted  a score.  Late  in  the  same  stanza 
“Tom”  Elliot,  who  was  a particularly 
annoying  thorn  in  Latin’s  side  this  after- 
noon, stole  the  puck  and  skated  in  on 
“Al”  Kelley  to  score  unassisted. 

B.L.S.  came  roaring  back  in  the  second 
period  with  repeated  five-man  attacks 
that  finally  paid  dividends  when  Gill 
scored  on  a long  drive  at  4: 48.  Although 
Latin  continued  to  send  five  skaters  in  to 
the  attacking  zone  in  an  “all  out”  effort 
to  sink  the  equalizer,  the  inspired  play  of 
Elliot  and  Company  just  would  not  be 
denied. 

The  score  at  the  final  bell  was  Com- 
merce 2;  Latin  1.  The  summary:  L.w 
Kineavv;  c.  McDermott;  r.w.  G.  Casey; 
l.d.  Robinson;  r.d.  Gill;  g.  Kelley. 

Spares:  Fay,  Brosnahan,  Connolly,  R. 
Casey,  McGrath,  Dickson. 

Latin  Fills  English  Net 

The  Purple  and  White  skaters  quickly 
avenged  the  recent  defeat  of  their  track 
colleagues  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
High  runners  by  swamping  the  Blue  and 


Blue  hockey  sextet  4-0  in  the  season’s  ice 
finale.  The  victory  clinched  second  place 
for  Latin  in  the  Conference  standing, 
which  is  topped  by  undefeated  Mechanic 
Arts. 

The  contest  was  a close-checking  affair 
for  two  periods  as  both  teams  played  for 
the  “breaks.”  Johnny  Gill  notched 
Latin’s  first  tally  at  5:17  in  the  initial 
session,  when  he  broke  up  an  English 
rally  at  the  B.L.S.  blue  line,  outskated 
the  blue-shirted  defensemen  who  were 
caught  “up  ice,”  and  lifted  the  puck  past 
the  enemy  net-minder. 

The  score  remained  1-0  until  the  third 
period  opened,  and  then  the  Latin  skat- 
ers began  to  click  with  a vengeance. 
Kineavy  set  up  McDermott  with  a per- 
fect pass  inside  the  defense,  and  "Dick’s” 
drive  dented  the  twine.  Not  content  with 
this  scoring  effort.  McDermott  soon  after 
took  George  Casey’s  pass  and.  despite 
the  fact  that  an  English  defenseman  had 
him  completely  checked,  managed  to  get 
away  his  shot,  which  trickled  through  the 
goalie’s  pads  to  give  Latin  a 3-0  lead. 

“Bob”  Casey  added  one  for  good  meas- 
ure a moment  later  when  he  took  a Kin- 
eavy pass  at  the  goal  mouth  and  poked 
the  rubber  into  the  cage. 

The  Latin  lineup:  l.w.  McDermott;  c. 
Kineavy;  r.w.  G.  Casey;  l.d.  Robinson; 
r.d.  Gill;  g.  Dickson. 
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Spares:  Fay,  Connolly,  McGrath, 
Brosnahan,  Vezina,  Sheehan,  Slattery, 
Kelley,  R.  Casey. 

Mechanics  Captures  Quad  Meet 

Mechanic  Arts,  state  and  regimental 
track  champs,  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  defending  her  crowns  against 
Latin,  Trade,  and  Dorchester  at  the 
Armory  in  a quadrangular  meet  in  which 
the  Articans  tallied  113  points,  Latin  65, 
Trade  35,  and  Dorchester  16.  Latin’s 
strong  showing  caused  a good  deal  of 
eye-brow  lifting  and  is  definite  proof  that 
the  Purple  and  White  track  fortunes  are 
decidedly  on  the  upswing. 

The  lone  B.L.S.  triumph  in  Class  A 
was  scored  by  “Bob’’  O’Brien,  who  led 
the  field  in  the  50-yard  dash.  The  Class 
B sprint  saw  “Tom”  Sullivan  and  “Irv” 
Canner  finish  in  one-two  order,  while 
Fred  Kelley  captured  first  place  in  the 
“600.”  In  the  Class  C group,  Paul  Laskin 
staggered  to  a thrilling  “220”  win,  where- 
upon “Jim”  Sullivan,  not  to  be  outdone, 
crossed  the  finish-line  first  in  the  440- 
yard  grind.  Carl  Parsous  stole  the  Class 
D show  when  he  emerged  victorious  in 
the  “220”  and  soon  after  ran  a flashy 
anchor  leg  to  bring  victory  to  the  Purple 
and  White  relay  team. 

The  field  events,  of  which  Mechanics 
captured  the  majority,  brought  the  meet 
to  a close.  The  final  totals  were  Me- 
chanic Arts,  171;  Latin,  92%;  Boston 
Trade,  73:  Dorchester,  20%. 

The  summary: 

CLASS  A 

50-yard  dash:  Won  by  O'Brien  (L); 
second,  Morrissey  (MA);  third.  King 
(MA) ; fourth,  Levine  (D) . Time — 6 
sec. 

300-yard  run:  Won  by  Watkins  (MA); 
second  Cave  (T) ; third.  Deeb  (MA) ; 
fourth,  Groves  (L) . Time — 36.2  sec. 
1000-yard  run:  Won  by  Malley  (MA); 
second,  Anderson  (T) ; third,  Healy 


(T) ; fourth,  Ridgley  (L) . Time — 2 
min.  31.2  sec. 

600-yard  run:  Won  by  Ward  (T);  sec- 
ond, Clancy  (MA) ; third,  Grinnell 
(T);  fourth,  Allen  (MA).  Time — 1 
min.  26.6  sec. 

Relay:  Latin  (O’Brien,  Petkanskas, 
Fitzgerald,  Groves)  vs.  Mechanics 
(Watkins,  Clancy,  Morrissey,  Red- 
way))  vs.  Trade  (Cave,  Healy,  Ward, 
Anderson) . Won  by  Mechanics: 
second.  Trade:  third,  Latin.  Time — 1 
min.  22.2  sec. 

CLASS  B 

50-yard  dash:  Won  by  Sullivan  (L) ; 
second,  Canner  (L) ; third,  Samuda 
(T);  fourth,  Remeis  (MA).  Time — 
6 sec. 

600-yard  run:  Won  by  Kelley  (L) ; sec- 
ond, Costello  (MA);  third,  Crowley 
(MA) ; fourth,  Connors  (I)).  Time — 

1 min.  26  sec. 

Relay:  Latin  (Woolfson,  Mario,  Alfaro, 
Agababian)  vs.  Dorchester  (Driscoll, 
Purcell,  Sakvador,  Connors)  vs.  Me- 
chanics (Samuda,  Remeis,  Clancy, 
Crowley)  vs.  Trade  (Kadzia,  Man- 
ning, Lockhart,  George) . Won  by 
Mechanics;  second.  Trade;  third,  Dor- 
chester; fourh.  Latin.  Time — 1 min. 
27  sec. 

CLASS  C 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Stuart  (MA) ; 
second,  O’Neill  (MA) ; third,  Smith 
(L);  fourth.  Buhrig  (MA) . Time — 

7.1  sec. 

220-yard  run:  Won  by  Laskin  (L); 
second,  Goggin  (MA);  third.  Ramsey 
(MA) ; fourth,  Barabee  (L) ; Time 

26.1  sec. 

440-yard  run:  Won  by  Sullivan  (L); 
second,  Smith  (T) ; third,  Burns  (L) ; 
fourth,  Lyons  (L) ; Time — 1 min.  1.8 

sec. 

Relay:  Latin  (Laskin,  Lyons,  Burns; 
Harris)  vs.  Dorchester  (Altshuler, 
Howard,  Trainor,  Geerin)  vs.  Me- 
chanics (Goggin,  Perry,  Sangas,  Rain- 
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sey)  vs.  Trade  (Terry,  Roubino, 
Wheeler,  Smith)  . Won  by  Mechanics; 
second.  Trade;  third,  Dorchester; 
fourth,  Latin.  Time — 1 m.  26.2  sec. 

CLASS  D 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Wharton  (L); 
second,  Howitt  (MA;  third.  Higgins 
(MA).  T ime — 7.2  sec. 

50-yard  dash:  Won  by  Barringer  (MA) ; 
seeom  1.  W einer  (L);  third,  Muller 
(MA) ; fourth,  Brenner  (L);  Time — 
6.6  sec. 

176-yard  run:  Won  by  Berio  (MA) ; 
second,  Clark  (MA) ; third,  Siegal 
(L) ; fourth,  Donovan  (L) . Time — 
23.2  sec. 

220-yard  run:  Won  by  Parsons  (L) ; 
second,  LeVine  (L) ; third.  Hall  (T); 
fourth,  Fratteroli  (MA)  Time — 27.1 
sec. 

Relay:  Latin  (LeVine,  Pepi.  Gallagher, 
Parsons  vs.  Dorchester  (Grossman. 
Brooks,  Brass,  Pearl)  vs.  Mechanics 
( Barlow,  Barringer,  Clark.  Frattaroli) 
vs.  Ti  •ade  (Hall,  Smalley.  Brasinos, 
Duchlose) . Won  by  Latin;  second, 
Trade;  third.  Mechanics.  Time — 1 m. 
29  sec. 

Blue  ami  Blue  Runners  Triumph 

English  High  School,  Latin's  perennial 
track  nemesis,  once  again  copped  top 
honors  in  a track  meet  which  saw  the 
E.H.S.  speedsters  amass  a total  of  130 
points,  while  Latin.  Trade,  and  Dorches- 
ter were  limited  to  56,  31,  and  12  points 
respectively.  Latin  rooters  were  com- 
pensated somewhat,  however,  by  the 
brilliant  showing  of  a quartet  of  Purple 
and  White  color-bearers,  O'Brien,  Kelley, 
Laskin,  and  Parsons,  each  of  whom  led 
the  field  in  his  particular  event. 

The  Summary: 

CLASS  A 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  O’Keefe  (E) ; 
second.  Hill  (T);  third,  Toole  (L) ; 
fourth,  Glew  (D).  Time — 6.6  secs. 


50-yard  dash:  Won  by  O'Brien  (L); 
second.  Meuse  (E) ; third,  Tringale 
(E) ; fourth,  Whittredge  (E) . Time — 
5.8s. 

300-yard  run:  Won  by  Cave  (T) ; second, 
Sullivan  (E) ; third.  Groves  (L) ; 
fourth.  McMurrough  (E) . Time — 38s. 

1000-yard  run:  Won  by  Anderson  (T) ; 
second.  Manning  (E) ; third,  Ridgley 
(L) ; fourth,  Carven  (E) . Time — 2 m. 
35.4s. 

Relay:  Latin  (Petkouskas,  Groves,  Mc- 
Intyre. O'Brien)  vs.  English  (Whitt- 
ridge,  Meuse,  Walsh,  O'Keefe)  vs. 
Trade  (Grinnell,  Hill.  Cave.  Healy) . 
Won  by  English;  second,  Trade;  third, 
Latin.  Time — 1 min.  21.8s. 

CLASS  B 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Martin  (E); 
second,  Kadzis  (T);  third,  Cawley 

(E)  ; fourth,  Morris  (L).  Time — 7s. 

50-yard  dash:  Won  by  Bossi  (E) ; sec- 
ond, Lancaster  (E);  third,  Canner 
(L) ; fourth,  Cady  (E) . Time — 6s. 

300-yard  run:  Won  by  Santry  (E) ; 
second,  Franklin  (E);  third.  Woolpon 
(L) ; fourth.  Finn  (E).  Time — 38s. 

600-vard  run:  Won  by  Kelley  (L); 
second,  Cusick  (E);  third,  Flannagan 
(E) ; fourth,  McDonnell  (E) . Time 
1 min.  24.6  s. 

Relay:  Trade  (Kadzis,  Pacini.  Lockhart, 
George)  vs.  Latin  (Agababian,  Alfano, 
Cheverie,  Canner)  vs.  English  (Frank- 
lin. Bossi.  Flannagan,  Cusick)  vs.  Dor- 
chester (Connors,  Salvador.  Levine, 
Gilchrist) . Won  by  English;  second, 
Dorchester;  third.  Latin.  Time — lm. 
23.6s. 

CLASS  C 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Sweeney  (E) ; 
second,  Manganaro  (E) ; third,  Mc- 
Auliffe  (L) ; fourth,  Terry  (T).  Time 
6.8s. 

220-vard  run:  Won  by  Laskin  (L) ; 
second.  Fraktman  (E) ; third,  Murphy 
(E) ; fourth,  Coppelman  (L).  Time — 
26.6s. 
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440-yard  run:  Won  by  Applebaum  (E); 
second,  Sullivan  (L) ; third,  Boutilier 
(E) ; fourth.  Burns  (L) . Time — 58.6s. 
Relay:  Latin  (Greeley,  Burns,  Harwood, 
Sullivan)  vs.  English  (Hurwitz, 
Applebaum,  Murphy,  Fraktman)  vs. 
Trade  (Terry,  Whalen,  Lubino.  Smith- 
ers)  vs.  Dorchester  (Altshuler,  Boland, 
Howard,  Barker) . Won  by  English, 
second,  Latin;  third,  Trade.  Time — 
lm.  24.4s. 

CLASS  D 

50-yard  hurdles:  Won  by  Ellis  (E); 
secom  1,  Wharton  (L);  third,  Glatis 

ALU 

On  the  recently  announced  Dean’s 
List  for  the  first  semester  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, we  find  two  Latin  School  boys. 
They  are  Everett  J.  Daniels  of  the  Class 
of  1941  and  Arnold  Katz  of  the  Class  of 
1942.  Daniels  graduated  B.L.S.  in  ’37 
and  Katz  in  ’38.  Daniels  was  an  editor 
of  the  Register,  and  Katz  a prominent 
member  of  five  clubs  while  at  Latin 
School.  . . At  the  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter, "Dannie”  Mostow  and  "Larry”  Shu- 
bow  led  the  B.L.S.  delegation  at  Harvard 
with  4 A’s  and  a B and  3 A’s  and  a B 
respectively.  Mostow  will  be  remem- 
bered as  having  won  the  Class  of  1898 
Scholarship,  annually  given  to  the  Latin 
School  boy  who  gets  the  highest  marks 
in  the  College  Boards.  Shubow  was  a 
Debating  Club  member  and  twice  a prize 
winner  in  his  B.L.S.  career.  . . It  was  re- 
cently announced  that  “Lennie”  Wolsky, 
"40,  won  a prize  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 


(E) ; fourth.  Beer  (L).  Time — 7.2s. 
176-yard  run:  Won  by  Doherty  (E): 
second.  Banks  (E) ; third,  Gallagher 
(L) ; fourth,  Siegal  (L).  Time — 21.8s. 
220-yard  run:  Won  by  Parsons  (L) ; 
second,  Wagget  (E);  third,  LeVine 
(L) ; fourth,  Cronin  (T) . Time — 26.2s. 
Relay:  Latin  (LeVine,  Peppi,  Gallagher, 
Parsons)  vs.  English  (Doherty,  Car- 
rol, Ellis,  Wagget)  vs.  Dorchester 
(Bell.  Cahill.  Brass,  Pearl)  vs.  Trade 
(Hall,  Smalley,  Prasenos,  Woish) . 
Won  by  English;  second,  Latin;  third, 
Dorchester.  Time — lm.  264s. 

MNI 

ing  House  Contest.  Congratulations! 
Wolsky  finished  second  in  the  Senior 
Class  last  year  and  therefore  received  one 
of  the  Headmaster  Scholarships.  . . Over 
at  M.I.T.,  Francis  B.  Herlihv,  B.L.S.  '38, 
has  been  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  sophomore  class  and  manager  of  the 
track  team.  While  at  B.L.S.  “Frank” 
won  two  prizes  and  was  a member  of  the 
Band,  Dramatics  Club,  Literary  Club, 
and  secretary  of  the  Physics  Club.  . . 
John  O’Meara,  B.L.S.  '38.  also  at  M.I.T., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, organized  for  regulating  the  elec- 
tion of  students  to  undergraduate  posi- 
tions. ‘‘Speed"  was  also  appointed  assist- 
ant manager  of  soccer.  At  B.  L.  S. 
O’Meara  was  a member  of  the  Literary, 
Physics,  and  Highway  Safety  Clubs,  and 
in  his  Senior  year,  the  president  of  the 
last-mentioned.  . . 
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FROM  THE  HIATUS 


(.  . . Told  you  that  “stoa”  would  be 
changed!) 

LA  VIE  SPORTIVE:  Although  the 
final  whistle  on  Saturday,  February  15, 
found  a Latin  School  stalwart  derry- 
down-dilly  on  the  artificial  ice,  our  team 
had  just  completed  an  enviable  cycle  of 
victories  over  English.  English  has  suc- 
cumbed three  times  in  less  than  a year  in 
the  so-called  major  sports.  The  hockey 
shut-out  was  fine;  the  football  victory 
was  thrilling  and  exhilarating;  but  the 
baseball  game  was  just  a stampede — 
25-2,  perhaps  even  worse.  All  this  must 
certainly  make  up  for  the  horrific  track 
defeats  we've  been  suffering  perennially 
at  the  hands  of  our  hated  rivals.  . . Talk- 
ing about  baseball,  we  see  that  the  local 
papers  are  again  all  het  up  over  Ted  Wil- 
liams; so  that  must  mean  that  the  Florida 
training  season  is  already  a few  weeks 
old.  The  hullabaloo  this  time  is  not 
about  Master  Williams’  demand  for  more 
money,  nor  about  his  refusal  to  wear  tie 
or  hat,  nor  his  complaints  of  the  lack  of 
trees  in  Boston,  but — Master  Williams 
just  isn't!  No  word  from  him,  no  trace 
of  him,  either  in  Minneapolis  or  Sarasota. 
Just  as  “Joe”  Cronin  had  resigned  him- 
self to  getting  along  with  an  outfielder 
who  would  run,  not  lope,  after  a smash 
off  the  left-field  wall,  word  came  through 
that  “Teddie”  was  sorry,  but  he'd  be  a 
little  late  for  spring  training.  He  had 
been  hunting  wolves  (as  almost  every 
Bostonian  asked,  were  they  the  same 
wolves  whose  hot  breaths  Williams  felt 
at  his  neck  toward  the  end  of  last  season 
— were  they  the  same  right-  and  center- 
field  bleacher  wolves?)  in  territory  de- 
void of  any  communication  with  the  out- 


side world. — And  so  forth.  Cracked  “Joe” 
Cronin,  “Well,  we’re  all  glad  to  hear  that 
Ted  is  at  least  in  America!”  We’ll  make 
a deal  with  Ted:  if  he'll  show  us  just  one 
of  the  wolves  he  shot,  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t 
have  him  a couple  of  trees  planted  right 
in  the  middle  of  Jersey  Street. 

PREDICTION:  The  Red  Sox’s  year 
is  not  this  year;  the  Bees  may  finish  in 
the  first  division.  Of  course,  a negative 
prediction  is  the  safest,  but  we  can't  see 
how  the  Sox  are  going  to  cop  the  drape 
by  strengthening  Cleveland  (who  beat 
them  out  last  year) . For  one  thing.  Red 
Sox  have  not  only  too  many  good  out- 
fielders (and  Ted  Williams) , but  a dis- 
tinct paucity  both  fore  & aft  of  the  plate 
(several  other  people  have  expressed  this 
same  estimation  of  the  latter  obscure 
failing  of  the  Sox) . We  don’t  think  that 
Pytlak  is  the  great  catcher  needed  by  the 
Red  Sox  to  make  the  pitching  staff  hang 
together  and  also  provide  them  with  bat- 
ting punch  superior  to  that  of  Gene 
Desautels.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  like 
the  trades  of  last  winter.  There  are  also 
circulating  some  foul  rumors  that  this 
season  it  is  going  to  be  even  more  like  the 
arch  of  triumph  between  Doerr  and 
Tabor,  only  the  triumph  won’t  be  for  the 
Sox.  Still,  that  arch  did  become  the 
arch  of  triumph  for  the  other  side  last 
June,  and  if  Dickman  and  perhaps  Wil- 
son realize  their  potentialities  this  season 
(we  think  it  will  have  to  be  this  season 
Or  Else  for  Wilson)  and  win  fifty  games 
between  them,  why,  there  you  are.  As 
for  the  Bees,  there  is  always  Cincinnati 
and  the  fact  that  Stengel’s  boys  have  just 
recently  found  enough  punch  to  break 
out  of  a paper-bag.  And  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
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Terry,  is  still  in  the  league. 

LA  VIE  CINEMATIQUE  (as  a sort 
of  footnote  addressed  to  the  Camera 
Club  Connoisseurs)  : Among  other  fea- 
tures of  The  Philadelphia  Story,  there  is 
a take-off  on  the  picture  magazines.  The 
picture  magazine  in  the  movie  is  called 
“Spy”,  and  it  is  a cross  between  the  for- 
mat of  Look  and  the  “curt,  clear,  con- 
cise” style  of  Time  (and  Life),  Inc.  To 
cover  the  latest  wedding  of  Philadelphia’s 
horsey  set,  newsmagazine  Spy  details 
female  photographer  (Ruth  Hussey) . 
The  joke  is  that  this  important  assign- 
ment is  covered  by  photographer  Hussey 
with  Argus  C,  no  Leica.  Camera  cogno- 
scenti will  be  still  further  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  cinemactress  Hussey  snaps 
picture  upon  picture,  uses  neither  flash- 
bulbs for  dark  interiors  nor  once  seems  to 
bother  focusing.  (Last  3 sentences  in 


Timestyle,  through  Spy.) 

SCHOOL  DAYS:  'Sir.  Wales  thrilled 
a physics  class  by  drinking  a bit  of  dis- 
tilled water  from  a copper-sulphate  mix- 
ture without  dying  on  the  spot.  Wits 
assured  him  that  they  detected  a strong 
bluish  hue  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  he 
had  drunk  from  . . . Mr.  Pierce  is  con- 
sidering taking  up  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee the  case  of  a Class  I boy  who 
spelled  it  “Urope”  in  a history  exam!  . . . 

We  suggest  that  it  is  about  time  for 
the  stage  crew  to  buy  some  soap  and 
wash  the  yellow  curtains  on  the  stage. 
The  curtains  have  become  quite  grimy 
from  crew  members’  daily  shinnying  con- 
tests during  the  home-room  period;  so 
the  stage  manager  and  a few  of  his  as- 
sistants seem  the  logical  launderers.  . . 
The  clubs  are  meeting  regularly  again. 


INVESTMENT 


What’s  this!  . . . a test? 

The  teacher  smiles, 
But  all  the  rest 
Resent  these  trials. 

Greek  verbs,  weak  verbs, 
“I"  stems  galore, 
Factors,  actors, — 

Shakespearean  lore  . . . 

Synthesis? 

And  Ethan  Frome? 
Acropolis? 

The  Kings  of  Rome?  . . 


Remember  well, 
to  “Parlez-vous”; 

French  grammar  must 
Be  conquered,  too! 

How  well-informed 
Need  students  be 

To  make  the  gi'ade 
Effectively! 

Though  we  bemoan 
These  tasks  today, 

'Tis  said  in  time 
Our  labors  pay! 

Sumner  L.  Shapiro,  ’43 
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EXCHANGES 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  following  editorial  is  undoubtedly  the  most  worthwhile 
quotation  we  have  seen  in  any  of  the  school  publications  sent  to  us.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  you  for  careful  perusal  and  sonsideration.  It  is  from  “The  North  Star," 
Wichita  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas.] 


He  Is  An  American 

An  editorial  with  the  above  title  is  sweeping  the  country. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  in  our  humble  opinion 
it  is  worthy  of  being  reprinted  on  the  editorial  page  of  every 
publication  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  pointedly  reminds 
every  true  American  of  the  many  priceless  privileges  which  he 
enjoys,  but  merely  accepts  as  a matter  of  course. 

“He  is  an  American. 

“He  hears  an  airplane  overhead,  and  if  he  looks  up  at  all, 
does  so  in  curiosity,  neither  in  fear  nor  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a 
protector. 

“His  wife  goes  marketing,  and  her  purchases  are  limited  by 
her  needs,  her  taste,  her  budget,  but  not  by  decree. 

“He  comes  home  of  an  evening  through  streets  which  are 
well  lighted,  not  dimly  in  blue. 

“He  reads  his  newspaper  and  knows  that  what  it  says  it  not 
concocted  by  a bureau,  but  an  honest,  untrammeled  effort  to  pre- 
sent the  truth. 

“He  has  never  had  a gas  mask  on. 

“He  has  never  been  in  a bomb-proof  shelter. 

“His  military  training,  an  R.O.T.C.  course  in  college,  he  took 
because  it  excused  him  from  the  gym  course,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory. 

“He  belongs  to  such  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs  as  he 
wishes. 

“He  adheres  to  a political  party  to  the  extent  that  he  desires 
— the  dominant  one,  if  that  be  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct 
reservation  that  he  may  criticize  any  of  its  policies  with  all  the 
vigor  which  to  him  seems  proper — any  other  as  his  convictions 
dictate,  even,  if  it  be  his  decision,  one  which  holds  that  the  theory 
of  government  of  the  country  is  wrong  and  should  be  scrapped. 

“He  does  not  believe,  if  his  party  is  out  of  power,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  come  into  powrer  is  through  a bloody 
revolution. 

“He  converses  with  friends,  even  with  chance  acquaintances, 
expressing  freely  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  without  fear. 

“He  does  not  expect  his  mail  to  be  opened  between  posting 
and  receipt,  nor  his  telephone  to  be  tapped. 

“He  changes  his  place  of  dwelling,  and  does  not  report  so 
doing  to  the  police. 

“He  has  not  registered  with  the  police. 

“He  carries  an  identification  card  only  in  case  he  should  be 
the  victim  of  a traffic  accident. 

“He  thinks  of  his  neighbors  across  international  borders — 
of  those  to  the  north  as  though  they  were  across  a state  line, 
rather  than  as  foreigners — of  those  to  the  south  more  as  stranger 
since  they  speak  a language  different  from  his  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  now  matters  of  difference  between  his 
government  and  theirs,  but  of  neither  with  an  expectancy  of  w ar. 

“He  worships  God  in  the  fashion  of  his  choice,  without  let. 

“His  children  are  with  him  in  his  home  neither  removed  to  a 
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place  of  greater  safety,  if  young,  nor  if  older,  ordered  ready  to 
serve  the  state  with  s acrifice  of  limb  or  life. 

“He  has  his  problems,  his  troubles,  his  uncertainties,  but  all 
others  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  imminence  of  battle  and 
sudden  death. 

“He  should  struggle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  with  its 
priceless  privilege. 

“He  is  an  American.” 


From  “Red  and  Blue " from  St.  Ignatius 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
Overheard  in  a drugstore : 

“I’d  like  some  talcum  powder.” 

“Mermen’s?” 

“No,  women’s.” 

“Do  you  want  it  scented?” 

“No.  thanks,  I'll  take  it  with  me. 

From  the  “ Enterprise ,”  Roxbury  Memo- 
rial High  School  for  Girls: 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Women 

1.  The  baby 

2.  The  young  girl 

3.  The  maiden 

4.  The  young  woman 

5.  The  young  woman 

6.  The  young  woman 

7.  The  young  woman 

From  the  “ Bostonian ,”  Roxbury  Memo- 
rial High  School  for  Boys 

“Pardon  me  for  walking  on  your 
feet.’ 

“Oh,  that’s  O.K.  I often  walk  on 
them  myself.” 


Frosh:  Where  do  jelly  fish  get  their 
jelly? 

Frost:  From  ocean  currents,  I guess. 

* * * 

“What  will  all  of  us  model-builders 

do  when  everybody  shaves  with  elec- 
tric razors  and  they  stop  making  razor 
blades?” 

* * * 

Great  Lincoln,  man  of  peerless  strength, 
Preserved  our  liberty, 

He  led  us  safely  through  the  strife. 
And  saved  our  unity. 

A lesser  man  than  Lincoln 
W ould  have  faltered  in  the  storm, 

And  lost  the  cause  men  died  for, 

When  America  was  born. 

W e need  the  strength  of  Lincoln, 

His  strength  that  made  us  free 
His  faith,  his  hope,  his  firm  belief. 

In  human  dignity. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER  S 
RAVING  REPORTER 


Jan.  13:  To  walk  from  the  first  floor  to 
the  third  floor  during  the  home-room 
period  is  becoming  quite  a task.  There 
are  so  many  people  stopping  you. 

Jan.  14:  Your  R.R.R.  got  out  of  two 
periods  .today.  How?  Simple.  He 
visited  the  doctor,  whose  patients  filled 
the  Assembly  Hall,  and  managed  to  edge 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  balcony. 

Jan.  15:  All  members  of  Class  I are 
advised  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the 
Register.  (The  word  advised  is  used  in 
the  imperative  sense.) 

Jan.  16:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  today.  After  he  had 
cheerfully  neglected  his  Latin  home- 
lesson.  it  was  announced  that  the  public 
declamation  was  to  be  postponed. 

Jan.  17:  Vive  le  neige!  No  school  to- 
day. 

Jan.  20:  For  those  who  wish  to  know : 
There  are  96  actual  school  days  remain- 
ing. 

Jan.  21:  Ye  R.R.R..  not  wishing  to  be 
out  of  style,  remained  out  of  school  be- 
cause of  the  grippe. 


Jan.  22:  Pictures  of  Class  I were  taken 
today  in  the  Library.  The  long-sought 
missing  link  was  found  among  them. 
Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  recognize  whose 
picture  it  is. 

Jan.  23:  All  is  lost!  We  were  informed 
today  that  you  need  an  average  of  sixty 
or  more  to  apply  for  scholarships.  Your 
R.R.R.  will  probably  next  be  a member 
of  the  great  army — of  the  unemployed. 

Jan.  24:  Woe  to  the  Class  I masters! 
What  with  the  January  marks,  half-year 
ratings,  choice  of  colleges,  ranking  cards, 
and  personality  ratings — all  to  be  handed 
in  by  Monday!  Who  said  that  a teacher’s 
is  a life  of  ease? 

Jan.  27:  At  the  assembly  today  scho- 
larships offered  by  the  various  colleges 
were  discussed.  Ye  R.R.R.  will  be  satis- 
fied if  he  is  admitted  as  a mere  Freshman. 

Jan.  28:  The  Detention  Club  did  not 
hold  its  customary  meeting  today  be- 
cause of  a tremendous  increase  in  mem- 
bership. 

Jan.  29:  There  were  crimson  spots  in 
front  of  us  today,  and  it  wasn’t  caused 
by  eye-strain.  Report  cards  made  their 
appearance. 

Jan.  30:  A posse  of  Highway  Safetv-ers 
is  scouring  the  Latin  School  for  the  boy 
who  asked  the  Registry  official  those 
foolish  questions  yesterday.  All  right, 
fellows;  I give  up!  But  first  you  have  to 
find  me! 

Jan.  31:  ( Heard  in  the  drill  hall) 

Captain  to  Corporal : “The  boys  in 
your  squad  must  be  excellent  card  play- 
ers”. 

Corporal : “Why?” 

Captain'.  “They  shuffle  as  they  walk.” 

Feb.  3:  A few  brave  lads  stood  before 
a group  of  sinister-looking  masters  to  vie 
for  the  cherished  prize  awarded  to  the 
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winner  of  the  American  Legion  Oratori- 
cal Contest.  Charles  Lynch  of  Class  I 
got  the  nod. 

Feb.  4:  Your  R.R.R.  tried  for  a part 
in  the  school  play.  He  couldn't  even  be 
the  cat  that  walks  on  stage  between 
scenes,  according  to  the  verdict  of  our 
worthy  coaches. 

Feb.  5:  The  most  popular  club  room  of 
Class  I — i.e.,  the  Library,  is  still  veiled 
under  a covering  of  canvas,  placed  there 
by  the  everlasting  painters  and  decora- 
tors. 

Feb.  6:  We  were  all  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  Mr.  John  Quinn  of  Room  312  will  be 
out  for  at  least  a month. — Hope  you’re 
feeling  better  and  return  soon,  sir! 

Feb.  7:  ‘Zee  Revolution  weel  and  must 
come!”  The  money  for  club  pictures  is 
due  any  day  now! 

Feb.  10:  The  club  secretaries  were 
closeted  in  Room  117  today,  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  getting  out  of 
paying  for  their  club’s  pictures.  Well,  I 
always  did  like  to  fight  for  a lost  cause! 


Feb.  11:  The  Dramatics  Club  an- 
nounces that  they  will  reject  all  candi- 
dates under  five  feet  four.  Sounds  like 
the  Draft  Board! 

Feb.  12:  “Abe”  Lincoln  birthday!  The 
story  of  his  life  so  inspired  your  R.R.R. 
that  he  has  decided  to  take  home  two 
books  tonight — Just  to  show  what  he 
coulcl  do  if  he  wanted  to! 

Feb.  13:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  received  a deep 
blow  today.  He  discovered  that  the  only 
period  he  would  miss  because  of  the 
Washington  and  Lincoln  Exercises  was 
study. 

Feb.  14:  The  Washington-Lincoln 
exercises  were  the  finest  ever  witnessed 
by  your  R.R.R.  since  his  entrance  into 
the  school.  And  he’s  witnessed  plenty! 

Feb.  15 — Feb.  20  . . . Slumber  . . . 

Feb.  20  . . . The  Senior  Prom.  “Today 
I am  a man.” 

Feb.  20-Feb.  24:  . . . Slumber  . . . 

Feb.  24:  ‘Coming,  Mr.  Mar  son!  Com- 
ing!” 


MASTERPIECES 


( A scanty  category  of  typical  bits  of 
h umor  which  served  to  make  classes  in- 
teresting, and  explain  why  B.L.S.  teach- 
ers “make  friends  and  influence  stu- 
dents.” Do  they  sound  familiar?) 

* * * 

“The  difference  between  one  who  has 
been  to  Niagara  Falls  and  one  who  has 
not  is  that  the  former  has  seen  the  mist 
and  the  latter  has  missed  the  scene.” 

* * * 

“You  will  find  that  I give  half  credit 
in  my  tests,  but  nothing  smaller,  gentle- 
men. No  quarter  is  ever  given.” 

* * * 

“The  capital  of  the  U.  S.  has  been 

located  in  different  places  in  the  course 


of  history,  but  just  now  it’s  all  over 
Europe.” 

( The  rvords  of  one  master  as  the  pupils 
stirred  fretfully  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
for  the  end  of  the  period.)  “I  have  a few 
more  pearls  to  cast.” 

* * * 

“ 'Tis  better  to  keep  silent  and  be 
thought  a fool  than  to  speak  and  remove 
all  doubt.” 

* * * 

Motto  for  the  home-room  period  sub- 
mitted by  a reader:  “Every  little  bite 
helps.” 

* * * 

A certain  master  still  chuckles  when 
he  is  reminded  of  the  small  Class  Six  boy 
who  came  to  him  with  a sad  face  and 
asked,  “Who  is  Mr.  Meaner  Marks?” 


PURPLE  and  WHITE 

Junior -Senior  Dance 

AT  THE 

BRADFORD  ROOF 

Dancing  to  the  Smooth  Rhythm  of 

HAL  CUTTER  and  Orchestra 

April  16,  1941 

Irvin  Rautenberg,  Chairman  Baise  Alfano.  Vice-Chairman 


Compliments 

of 

BLUE  SEAL 
EXTRACT  Co. 

Distributors  to  the 
Finest  Concerns 
to 

Boston  Latin  School 


Spring  Greetings 

To  Messrs. 

O’Leary  O’Donnell 

Brickley  Fitzpatrick 

Patten  Thompson 

from  Room  135 


Smart  Collegiate  Styles 

SIMCO  BONDED  SHOES 

ON 

4 PAYMENT  PLAN 

238  Washington  St. 

52  Stuart  St.  1167  Blue  Hill  Ave. 


Please  mention  the  Register 


150  High  Street,  comer  Oliver  St. 

Mimeograph 

Bonds 

Ledgers 

Envelopes 

Paper  Specialties 


TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  7433 


DICTIONARIES 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

BOSTON  LINOTYPE  PRINT 

BIOGRAPHIES 

INC. 

HISTORIES 

• 

STANDARD  SETS 

NOVELS 

Printing  of  All  Kinds  at 

We  Handle  a Complete  Line  of  New 

Loivest  Prices 

and  Used  Books  of  All  Publishers 

• 

DeWOLFE&FISKECO. 

299  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON 

THE  ARCHWAY  BOOKSTORE 

2 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  LAF.  5084 

Telephones 

HANcock  4703,  4704,  4705,  5875 

BOOKSELLERS  SINCE  1856 

Please  mention  the  Register 


Warren  Kay  Vantine 

Studios 

OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 
CLASS  OF  1941 


160  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  the  Register 


TRUE  TONE 
PLATES 


earn  bridge 

EnGRflvinG 

componv 

AT  KENDALL  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


. . . YOUTH,  OUR  HOBBY 


We  serve  youth  in  the  way  it  wants  to  be  served 
. . . with  courtesy  and  understanding  ...  in  a manner 
attractive  to  youth.  Always  you'll  find  authoritatively 
styled,  outstanding  clothes  for  high  ^ 
school  men  in  our  under-grad 
shops. 


KENNEDY’S 


UNDER 

GRAD 

SHOP 


SUMMER  and  HAWLEY  STREETS 


Please  mention  the  Register 


FIVE  YEARS  FROM  GRADUATION 

Will  you  be  well  established  in  a good  job 
Will  you  be  shifting  from  job  to  job  because  you  can’t 
find  the  work  you  want ? 

Will  you  be  just  out  of  college,  without  any  business 
training  to  sell  an  employer? 

Plan  your  future  now.  You  will  need  training  to  be  a doctor,  lawyer, 
teacher  . . . and  business  training  if  you  plan  to  enter  business. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 

at  the  "Arlington”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 


Scholastic  Jewelers 

INC. 

( 'Qffictal  (Jewelers  of  Glass  of  iqj,i 


5174-78  Washington  Street 


Boston 


Please  mention  the  Register 


Northeastern  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a broad  program  of  college 
subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and 
technical  achievement.  Students  may  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics -Sociology,  English  (including  an  option 
in  Journalism),  and  Mathematics-Physics.  Varied 
opportunities  available  for  vocational  speciali- 
zation. Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  for  young  men  auricula  in  Civil,  Mechan- 
ical (with  Diesel,  Air-Conditioning,  and  Aero- 
nautical options),  Electrical,  Chemical,  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Engineering  Administration. 
Classroom  study  is  supplemented  by  experiment 
and  research  in  well-equipped  laboratories. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  professional 
field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  six  curricula:  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Marketing 
and  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Administration,  and  Industrial  Administration. 
Each  curriculum  provides  a sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  prac- 
tice and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted  to  the  various  professional  fields. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 


School  of  Law 

Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  evening  un- 
dergraduate programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  A minimum  of  two  years  of 
college  work,  or  its  full  equivalent,  required  for 
admission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case  meth- 
od of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a two-year  evening  pro- 
gram open  to  graduates  of  approved  law  schools 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  admit  men 
and  women. 


School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in  Ac- 
counting, Industrial  Management,  Distributive 
Management,  and  Engineering  and  Business,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  specified  fields.  Preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  A special  four-year  curri- 
culum in  Law  and  Business  Management  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  with 
appropriate  specification  is  also  offered.  Shorter 
program  may  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours 
affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English,  History  and  Government  or  Social 
Science.  A special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  is  also 
available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the  requirement  for  the 
A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  conferred.  Co-educational. 


Co-operative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for  men  only,  and 
are  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  alternate  their  periods  of  study 
with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan 
they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a large  part  of  their  college  expenses. 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Director  of  Admissions 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 

□ 

School  of  Law 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ 

Evening  School  of  Business 

□ College  of  Engineering 

□ 

Day  Pre-Legal  Program 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

□ 

Evening — College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Name.... 

Address. 
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